IS                         The American Problem
power.   In harbours and up rivers were the natural centres
of settlement.   Great mistakes were made; "obvious" sites
like  New York  for a time   neglected, hopeless sites  like
a score of decayed or abandoned old settlements chosen.
But with the sea behind  them and the  numerous rivers
opening ways inland, the early settlers were  distributed,
very thinly /all along the coast in a fashion fairly obviously
dictated  by  geography.     The   sea   still   bound   them  to
Europe, to an England which  was, from a  transportation
point   of view,   easier of   access   from Charleston,   Soutb
Carolina than Boston,  Massachusetts was frcm  the same
port.   The umbilical cord that bound the new, unadapted
settlements to the mother-country ran up the great rivers
too. Where ships could go, un-American forces were still hold-
ing the settlers to the old world and to old ways.    The West
might beckon (the American sees the sun move from the ocean
inland;  his evening   view   over the Atlantic is grey and
grim, while to the west, the land is bright).   But  where
falls and rapids broke   the easy navigation   channels, the
"Fall line"  of the geographers limited settlement.   Beyond
that, it was no question of ships out of London or Bristol,
but of that admirably functional invention of the Indian,
the canoe and, in winter, that other Indian invention, the
snow-shoe.   (Only in the last few years has the American
adopted the even more functional Norwegian ski for winter
use, for cattle-tending as well as for winter sports.) Along
the coast, clearing the forest was comparatively easy; commu-
nication between settlement and settlement, between colony
and mother country, comparatively easy too.   But away from
the coastal plain, it was very different.   The only easy river
way into the heart of America was in French hands, so the
masters of the St. Lawrence were exploring the Mississippi
and  seeing the^ possibilities  of  what is now  the  site  of;
Chicago, while the English settlers were still pinned to the
coast.   True, there runs inland from New York the admirable
natural road of the valleys of the Hudson and the Mohawk
But across this corridor lay the most formidable of Indian
warriors, the Five Nations of the Iroquois.   They were allies
of the English against the French; they played ball with the
first great Irish-American politician, Colonel Thomas Dongan,
Governor of New York for James II.    But they were a
barrier that the feeble colonists could not then force.